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SUSPEND SOUTH AFRICA 


N the Commonwealth Prime Ministers 
meet this month they will face one of the 
most difficult decisions they have ever had to 
make. The South African Prime Minister will 
ask for his country’s re-admission to the Common- 
wealth after it becomes a republic on May 31st. 
Whenever a similar request has been made in the 
past it has been agreed to. To refuse to re-admit 
South Africa would create a precedent, since the 
reasons for doing so would be disapproval of her 
internal racial policies. This would imply a 
departure from previously accepted conceptions 
of the association. Moreover, the effect of ex- 
cluding the Union would be to close one channel 
of potential influence upon the present Govern- 
ment, and in effect to despair of ‘friendly per- 
- suasion” as a means of changing the Govern- 
ment’s policies. 

The question therefore has two aspects: first, 
what would be the effect on the Commonwealth 
of refusing South Africa’s application; and second, 
what would be the effect in South Africa itself. 
The Bureau has decided that on both these counts 
the case for re-admitting South Africa uncondi- 
tionally is no longer valid; and that the South 
African Prime Minister should be told that his 
country will be suspended from the association 
until such time as official racial discrimination is 
brought to an end. 


Where the Commonwealth is concerned, we 
deny that South Africa’s racialist policies are her 
own concern alone. In a multi-racial Common- 
wealth, with an enormous potential for inter- 
national and inter-racial conciliation, there can 
be no meaningful unity with a government which 
practises apartheid. To retain South Africa’s 
membership for the sake of ‘unity’ is to mock 
that ideal, for unity implies at least a certain 


agreement on basic values. To re-admit South 
Africa is to deny the importance of apartheid and 
to sully the Commonwealth ideals and its ‘ image ’ 
in a world in which those ideals should matter. It 
is in fact to deny the very basis of the association. 
What matters is not the past (not whether such a 
step has ever been taken before) but the future— 
whether the Commonwealth can survive and work 
effectively on the basis of a specious ‘ unity ’. 


Where South Africa itself is concerned, there 
is no doubt that the Government is not open to 
the kind of influence which could be exercised 
through the Commonwealth association. All the 
non-white political movements as well as liberal 
Europeans have called for her exclusion. They 
argue that only then will the white electorate face 
up to the consequences of apartheid and oppose 
the government effectively. They claim further 
that far from modifying the Government’s policies, 
the effect of Commonwealth membership has 
been to encourage the belief that the Union will 
be protected from the full blasts of international 
censure by ‘ loyalty” on the part of other Com- 
monwealth members. We are convinced that they 
are right. 


While we would obviously prefer the British 
Government to take the initiative in suspending 
the Union, thus declaring its faith in the multi- 
racial principle, the initiative is more likely to 
come from African or Asian members. Recent 
indications that the Commonwealth Relations 
Office has persuaded every one of them not to do 
so are disturbing to say the least. It seems that 
Britain has encouraged the belief that if South 
Africa remains inside the Commonwealth, its pre- 
sent Government is likely to fall and to be super- 
seded by a more ‘moderate’ one. Anyone who 
knows South Africa well must in all honesty deny 
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the possibility of any such result. 

If it is true that Ghana and Nigeria have been 
persuaded along with the others to the British 
view, these countries must (no less than Britain), 
face the charge of insincerity. Both signed a 
resolution at the Conference of Independent 
African States in June calling for South Africa’s 
exclusion from the Commonwealth. If they fail 
to implement that resolution, ‘colonialist’ or 
‘ neo-colonialist ’ scapegoats will convince nobody. 
And for Ghana at least the fact that the repre- 
sentatives of the African people themselves have 
called for suspension should be the overriding 
consideration. To hope that one of these coun- 
tries will live up to the- principles they proclaim, 
is not to excuse the British Government’s failure 
to do so. It is a plea for a moral lead if Britain 
does not provide it. 


RHODESIAN STALEMATE 


IHE end of the constitutional talks for 

Northern and Southern Rhodesia leave us 
still uncertain where exactly the winds of change 
are leading in Central Africa. News of agreement 
in Southern Rhodesia was received with bated 
breath and not a little incredulity; only to be 
followed by Mr. Nkomo’s withdrawal of his 
party’s hitherto qualified support for the new 
plan—clearly under pressure from its member- 
ship. This is hardly surprising: though it has 
a number of virtues, the new constiution gives 
Africans a maximum of 15 out of 65 seats in the 
new Assembly, and provides for no automatic 
revision of its racial balance. 

For Northern Rhodesia we have no more than 
the outlines of proposals for a new constitution. 
They leave indeterminate the future racial com- 
position of the Legislative Council after the next 
elections and thus defer a vital political decision 
to working-party discussions to be held by the 
Governor in Lusaka. 

Nevertheless certain important consequences 
will certainly flow from the new Northern Rhode- 
sion proposals. African nationalist parties and 
the European United Federal Party (U.F.P.) will 
each win 15 seats, for their supporters will 
dominate the lower and upper. electoral rolls 
respectively. The 15 or so ‘national’ seats will 
be elected by both rolls, successful candidates 
being required to receive a certain minimum of 
votes from each roll. Neither the African 
nationalist nor the U.F.P. have much chance of 
winning these. It is just possible for the former 
to win one or two seats if the qualifications for 
the upper roll are set low enough to enfranchise 
sufficient Africans to secure the necessary per- 
centage. But the U.F.P. cannot possibly gain a 


majority of seats. The Liberal Party, as the local 
equivalent of Blundell’s New Kenya Party, is 
best equipped to fight the ‘ national’ seats. That 
this tiny, though forceful, party will hold the 
decisive seats is hardly a reflection of real political 
forces. -It means nevertheless that an anti-Federa- 
tion majority is a foregone conclusion, since the 
Liberals are implacably opposed to Federation. 

If there was any doubt that Northern Rhodesia 
would leave the Federation, it has been dispelled 
by the course of negotiations throughout the con- 
ference, and the bitter aftermath they have left. 
Despite the explicit pledge given when Federation 
was formed—that the constitutional future of the 
Protectorates is the sole responsibility of H.M.G. 
—the Federal Government has done its utmost to 
influence the course of the conference. The 
U.F.P.’s Northern Rhodesia delegation boycotted 
the official talks throughout; and its point of view 
was far more forcibly expressed by Sir Roy 
Welensky’s emissary from Salisbury than by the 
official delegates from Lusaka. Without this 
Federal interference it is perfectly possible that 
the Northern Rhodesian U.F.P. would have been 
able to come to terms with the other political 
parties as did the Nyasaland U.F.P. But Sir Roy’s 
primary motive was to keep  pro-Federation 
parties (in effect white parties) dominant in 
Northern Rhodesia. 

African Nationalists have therefore gained 
something from the conference, notable the eclipse 
of the U.F.P. But the Monckton Commission 
Report, Nyasaland’s constitution and their con- 
fidence in Macleod led them and their followers 
to expect at least a small African majority. 
Together with The Times(!) we believe they had 
a right to expect this. It is very little consolation 
to them that such a majority is theoretically 
possible under the present arrangement, for it 
is hard to accept it by kind favour of the Liberal 
Party, which might or might not put up African 
candidates. Whether the leaders will be able to 
recommend working the constitution remains to 
be seen. Their patience and understanding has 
earned them much admiration and respect. At 
present they have reserved final judgment until 
the results of the working party discussions are 
known. 

Very much depends on these discussions. Mr. 
Macleod’s refusal to table the upper roll qualifi- 
cations, because of the U.F.P. boycott, has already 
lost him much of the respect of Africans. In their 
view he has evaded the responsibility of taking 
this political decision. If there is any further 
yielding to Federal or U.F.P. pressure in discuss- 
ing these qualifications and constituency delimita- 
tion he could lose their confidence altogether. 

Sir Roy’s threatening behaviour and the pro- 


vocativé call-up of armed forces should deceive 
nobody. Nor are we disturbed by U.F.P. resig- 
nations in Northern Rhodesia. At a time of un- 
rest it is as well for H.M.G. to take direct re- 
sponsibility for government. If troops should be 
needed to maintain law and order, they should 
certainly be British rather than Federal forces. 


Finally these proposals must be seen for what 
they are. They pose as a principled device to 
reconcile a non-racial approach with the possi- 
bility of an African majority. In fact, of course they 
represent simply a pragmatic response to threats 
of violence from both the U.F.P. and the African 
nationalists—an attempt to steer a middle course 
between the two. There are two main objections 
to this approach. On practical grounds, it is by 
no means certain that violence from both sides 
can be averted. Mr. Kaunda and Nkumbula still 
face the difficult task of persuading their followers 
to continue peacefully negotiating in Lusaka ; 
while Sir Roy and the Federal Government have 
finally revealed, if there was ever any doubt, that 
they are determined to maintain not a ‘ non-racial 
approach’ but government by pro-Federation 
parties. 


This raises the second point—that the true 
meaning of ‘non-racialism’ has become hope- 
lessly obscured. Non-racialism can only mean 
that African and European voters are placed on 
the same footing. It has nothing to do with the 
race of the men elected. If the qualifications for 
voting are such as to produce in fact a mainly 
white electorate this is a denial of non-racialism, 
for it is to deny one race political representation. 
And if the extension of the franchise produces in 
fact a majority of black faces, this is simply a 
reflection of the extent to which racialist feelings 
have been fostered by past government. Non- 
racial voting cannot be imposed ; it can be pre- 
vented only by imposing a non-racial franchise. 


PHOTO-FINISH ELECTION 


HE two islands of Zanzibar and Pemba con- 

tain 300,000 people. The one-man electoral 
commission of Sir Hilary Blood enfranchised 
95,000, including 47,000 women, for the first time; 
but never in his wildest imaginings could he have 
envisaged that one vote would decide the Govern- 
ment. 

In the Pemba town of Chake Chake, the 
Nationalist candidate, an Arab dentist from Edin- 
burgh University, was beaten by a single vote. 
This got the Afro-Shirazi Party home by ten seats 
to the Zanzibar Nationalist Party’s nine. To cap 
it all, Sheik Ali Muhsin, Z.N.P. leader, at once 
lodged a petition that a certain Abdalla Marinde, 
of course his supporter. had been impersonated 
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at the poll. 


There are three ex-officio members (Chief 
Minister, Finance Minister and Attorney General) 
and five others appointed, giving a House of 30. 
The Afro-Shirazi leader, Abeid Karume, a former 
harbour boatman, was first invited by the Presi- 
dent to form a government. But the whip hand 
was held by the third party (Zanzibar and Pemba 
People’s Party) which is a splinter from the Afro- 
Shirazi Party. It gained the last three seats of 
the 22 elected ones, all in Pemba; but it polled 
only 270 votes in 11 Zanzibar constituencies, thus 
underlining the unreality of the whole elections. 


The Afro-Shirazi are quietly rejoicing, for, 
against all the odds, they denied their opponents 
the easy win that most expected. The Z.N.P. had 
been cock-a-hoop during their slick Macmillan- 
type advertising campaign during which they 
plastered their red cockerel all over the mud walls 
of Zanzibar. It seems the tide was turned by 
propaganda against the ‘40,000 Arab settlers’, 
and allegations of Communism against Sheik Ali 
Muhsin’s lieutenant Abdulerahm (Babu) Moha- 
med, who recently visited Peking. 


The importance of the Zanzibar and Pemba 
People’s Party is borne out by the events of the 
morning after the election when both Afro- 
Shirazi and Arab Nationalist leaders chartered 
special planes north to Pemba to see Mohamed 
Shamte, the local leader of the Z. and P.P.P. 


Finally, it was decided to have a six-month 
caretaker government, with two Ministers from 
each of the two main parties, under the civil and 
financial secretary as Chief Minister. 


Linked with these election results is the future 
relationship between Zanzibar and an East 
African Federation. An Afro-Shirazi Party triumph 
would produce in effect an African govern- 
ment (with some Asian support) which could 
fairly easily fit into the Nyerere plan for the 
Federation, since the party has had close contacts 
with the Tanganyika African National Union for 
some years. The Blood report envisaged self- 
government and not complete independence for 
Zanzibar, thus leaving the way open for joining a 
Federation. Inclusion would make very much 
easier the settlement of the issue of the Kenya 
Coastal Strip, which is claimed as part of Zanzi- 
bar by the Z.N.P. Already this party, which is 
Arab dominated, flies a third star for Mombasa 
beside the two for Zanzibar and Pemba in their 
flag. 

Zanzibar’s economic difficulties alone (90 per 
cent. of its income comes from cloves and ten per 


‘cent. from coconuts) dictate the need for effec- 


tive and concerted government. We hope the next 
elections will produce it. re 


The Denning Report 


"THE Committee on Legal Education for students 


from Africa under the chairmanship of Lord 
Denning has produced, in an unusually short time, a 
most sensible and constructive report. Of course 
the Denning proposals, even if implemented imme- 
diately, will be too late to make up for years of 
apathy and neglect. But at least they are a way of 
making a start; a blue print for an eleventh-hour 
salvage operation. 


Socialists have not always been very wise about 
legal education for Africans. African lawyers have 
been looked on as bourgeois and parasitic. The 
socialist response to educational needs in under- 
developed territories has been to call for more 
doctors, engineers and teachers. With the revolu- 
tionary speed of the political changes now taking 
nlace in Africa, this attitude is now shown to have 
been short-sighted. In East and Central Africa a 
number of territories are shortly going to achieve 
indenendence without there being available any 
Africans qualified to take over the legal svstem. 
This is a catastrophe. An independent African 
state can hire on contract doctors, engineers and 
teachers without loss of political status, but there is 
a dangerous unreality about a territory in which 
nolitical control is in African hands but the entire 
legal system depends on Europeans and Asians. 


The figures quoted by Lord Denning’s Committee 
are alarming. There are over 300 qualified lawyers 
in Kenya of which less than ten are Africans; out 
of 150 lawyers in Uganda only 20 are Africans; 
and in Tanganyika out of 100 lawyers only one is 
African. In Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland the 
situation is even worse. There is one African 
barrister in Nyasaland and one in Northern 
Rhodesia. Commenting on this situation Lord Den- 
ning’s Committee says, ‘ Those figures have a clear 
lesson to give. The great need in most of the terri- 
tories is to train up Africans to take their proper 
part in the administration of justice. One territory 
after another is gaining independence or looking 
forward to it. On the transfer of power the terri- 
tory will not only need legislators and administra- 
tors. They will also need judges and lawyers. And 
these should, so far as possible, be fairly representa- 
tive of the community as a whole’. 


There have been in the past two factors which 
have prevented Africans in East and Central Africa 
from qualifying as lawyers. The first is the absence 
of local law schools, and the second is the policy 
common to all the territorial governments of not 
granting scholarships for legal education in England 
‘apart from a few exceptional cases. In regard to 
the provision of law schools locally, the Denning 
Committee is emphatic that something should be 
done about this as a matter of urgency. It appears 
that a start will be made in East Africa at the new 
university college in Tanganyika. Under the 
original proposal of the Quinquennial Advisory 
Committee the college would not open its doors to 
law students until 1964-65, and then to a total of 


only ten students. The Report points out that on that 
time-table it would be 1968 or 1969 before the 
graduates from this university college could begin 
to practise, and goes on to say, ‘ These dates are so 
disappointing that many people in the territories 
reject them as far too slow to meet the needs of the 
time: and we are glad to find that proposals are 
being made to better them. According to these new 
proposals there is no need to wait upon the selec- 
tion of a site and erection of buildings. It should 
be possible to find temporary accommodation in 
Dar-es-Salaam or elsewhere. To make a start, ull 
that is needed is a lecture room, reading room and 
library, and a hostel for students. Existing premises 
could be adapted for the purpose’. In Central 
Africa there is a proposal for a Faculty of Law at 
the University College of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, 
but nothing has been done about it yet. 


Africans to Britain. 

Belated recognition that there is a need for law 
schools locally cannot disguise the fact that these 
schools when set up will not be able to train lawyers 
fast enough to fill the gap in the early years of in- 
dependence. That means that more East and 
Central Africans must for a number of years come 
here to qualify as barristers or solicitors. No doubt 
the publication of this Report will result in a more 
sympathetic attitude to law studies on the part 
of those in the territories who have to decide on the 
allocation of scholarships. But local resources are 
limited, and the U.K. Government should make up 
for past neglect by financing an emergency scheme. 

The prospect of more Africans coming here to 
study law makes it very necessary that the Council 
for Legal Education should make some attempt to 
put its house in order. For many years now students 
from overseas studying for the Bar have far out- 
numbered students from the United Kingdom. The 
total intake of the four Inns of Court for the one 
year 1959 was 1,251 students, of whom 842 came 
from overseas and only 409 from the United King- 
dom. Unfortunately the syllabus for the Bar 
examinations takes virtually no account of these 
figures and is at present unsuitable for a person 
who is going to practise overseas. The large influx 
of overseas students in recent years has resulted in 
serious overcrowding so that the operations of the 
Council are carried on in an academic slum in 
Lincoln’s Inn. Although the lecturers employed 
have always been of the highest distinction, the 
teaching methods of the Council are antiquated and 
impersonal. Lord Denning’s Committee make a 
number of valuable suggestions for dealing with at 
least some of these troubles. In particular they 
recommend a drastic reorganisation of the syllabus 
so as to take proper account of the different needs 
of students who will eventually practise overseas. 
It is to be hoped that the Report will at last stir 
the Council to action. The situation is serious and 
a complacent attitude towards the obvious failings 
of the system would be a tragedy. 

Barrister. 


CONGO TRAGEDY 


"THE assassination of Mr. Lumumba will shatter 

_ Many people’s high hopes for the United 
Nations’ initiative in the Congo. We cannot pretend 
that the U.N. could not have prevented his death if 
it had carried out the mandate which established it 
there. It is sometimes usefully forgotten that the 
Congolese Government's original request to the 
U.N. was for military assistance to remove the 
Belgian Army which had returned to protect Belgian 
nationals after the revolt of the Force Publique. 
That request was met by giving the Secretary 
General the duty of providing ‘the Congolese 
Government with such military assistance as may 
be necessary’. The intention was clear, and sup- 
ported by everyone concerned ; to help the Govern- 
ment of President Kasavubu and Premier Lumumba 
to expel the Belgian element; and to help them 
Tre-establish discipline over their own armed forces. 

Now, seven months later, Premier Lumumba is 
dead, Belgians have returned in vast numbers to 
support ‘pro-Western’ leaders, and the U.N. is 
powerless to prevent civil war. Space forbids a 
detailed analysis of how its mandate came to be 
so distorted. In general it can be said that the 
U.N. has been crippled by the very cold war con- 
flicts from which it hoped to neutralise the Congo. 
And for this the West must take much of the blame. 

It should be recalled that at its meetings on July 
22 and August 9 the Security Council called on 
all member states to refrain from interfering in 
the Congo’s internal political affairs, and with this 
in view, to direct all their aid through the U.N. 
This resolution received strong Western support 
because at the time Lumumba was threatening to 
call in Russian aid. Yet today the armies and 
administration of Kasavubu and Tshombe are 
manned partly by Belgian nationals who have 
poured back in such numbers that the Katanga 
Government at least can be said to be virtually 
dependent on them. None of this aid has been sent 
through the U.N. Its effect has been to encourage 
Kasavubu, Mobutu and Tshombe to defy U.N. 
efforts to prevent civil war. 

If other Western countries, notably Britain, 
France and the United States, had co-operated with 
the African and Asian states in firmly demanding 
the exclusion of these Belgian elements—as they 
certainly would have done if these technicians and 
‘volunteers’ had been Russian—they could have 
been eliminated. We cannot escape responsibility 
for frustrating the purpose of the U.N. by blaming 
Belgium alone. The widespread belief that Britain’s 
tole has been a passive one is a fallacy. We have 
learned reliably that the British Government to- 
gether with those of France and Belgium have 
actively canvassed the new United States’ adminis- 
tration against its plan to disarm and neutralise the 
Congolese army—the only hope of re-establishing 
peace and reconciling Congolese leaders. 

This is a shocking revelation. It confirms the 
worst fears of Africans and Asians who warn 
against ‘neo-colonialism’. It means that the West. 
acting in concert, is indeed, as they fear, concerned 


not with the peace of the Congo but with support- 
ing Congolese leaders assumed to be pro-West. It 
means that our aim has been to establish in the 
Congo not government by consent, but government 
by those most likely to protect Western interests, 
notably the rich mineral resources of Katanga. 
These motives can only be described as grasping 
and blinkered. 

Quite apart from the moral implications of this 
kind of policy-makiing, it is in the long run 
disastrous for the West in its relations with Africa. 
The emotional impulse behind Pan-Africanism, 
and its constant preoccupation with uniting against 
*neo-colonialism ’, is the fear of intervention in, the 
internal politics of independent African states. So 
widespread is this fear that any such interference, 
from whatever quarter it comes, is coming to repre- 
sent a liability to aspirant African leaders. Inter- 
ference would be resented whether it comes from 
the West or from the East; but it is assumed at 
present that since it is the ex-colonial powers which 
have economic interests in Africa and Asia, they 
are the most likely to interfere to protect them. 
* Neo-colonialism’ could take the form of attaching 
strings to aid, of giving financial and even military 
help to pro-Western leaders, or open invasion. The 
last is coming to be seen as no longer seriously 
possible: the danger of the first two is considered 
omnipresent. 

Keep out of Politics 

We in the West will not overcome their suspicions 
until we take seriously in deed as well as words, 
the obligation to respect the complete independence 
of political action of the new African and Asian 
nations. They ask for no more than this: that we 
keep out of their politics and give such aid as we 
can either through international organisations or 
entirely without political strings. Our record in the 
Congo completely contradicts these expectations. 
We permitted Belgian reinforcements of Tshombe’s 
and Mobutu’s troops in the hope of securing the 
ascendancy of these (supposed) pro-Western ele- 
ments. We thus prevented the reconciliation of 
Congolese leaders and the re-establishment of con- 
stitutional government. It is hypocritical to pre- 
tend that we simply stood by and watched the Congo 
tear itself to pieces. We took an active part in its 
disintegration. 

To say this is not to exonerate from blame every- 
one but ourselves. Certainly Russia and other 
Communist countries tried to interfere. But their 
attempts were both more subtle and less successful ; 
and that is what matters at the moment. The 
Russians are learning by our mistakes; at present 
they need do no more than sit back and wait for 
anti-Western feeling to turn ‘uncommitted’ eyes 
eastwards. Certainly Lumumba behaved wildly and 
unrealistically. Encouraged—no doubt partly by 
Ghana’s irresponsible Congo representatives—in the 
belief that Kasavubu and Tshombe were simply 
local equivalents of the Asantehene whose power 
could be relatively easily broken, he acted with the 
fanatic’s unconcern for consequences. His political 
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inexperience, his foolish advisers and his im- 
petuosity were indeed partly responsible for his own 
downfall. No doubt, too, certain independent 
African states interfered as well, with doctrinaire 
advice based on a lack of understanding of the com- 
plexities of the Congo situation. 

But there is every reason to suppose that if the 
Congo could have been isolated from outside 
political interference, including that of other 
independent African states, Lumumba would have 
been forced to compromise or been repudiated by 
his followers. It is a constant theme running 
through Mr. Hammarskjold’s reposts that effective 
power to exclude all foreign interference was 
required to fulfil the U.N.’s mandate. But insula- 
tion did not happen to-.suit the West, so Hammars- 
kjold was never given the mandate he required. We 
cannot legitimately complain if from now on out- 
side political and military interference becomes the 
order of the day—for there cannot be one rule for 
the West, and another for the rest of the world. 

But all is not yet lost. Lumumba’s death and its 
repercussions throughout the world seem to have 
shocked the West, and the U.S. particularly, into 
a much more realistic assessment of the dangers in 
the Congo. The Security Council has adopted a 
resolution of its African and Asian members— 
Ceylon, Liberia and the United Arab Republic— 
which is designed to do two things. First, it lays 
down unequivocably the necessary conditions for 
insulating the Congo from outside interference, 
calling for the withdrawal of all non-Congolese 
military and administrative personnel and ‘ volun- 
teers’, except those directly under U.N. command. 
The U.S. has already grounded American charter 
planes for conveying personnel reinforcements to 
Tshombe. Second, it allows the U.N. to intervene 
actively on a military basis to stop civil war. The 
resolution indirectly allows disarmament of Con- 
golese troops by providing for the reorganising and 
unification of the Congolese National Army. Both 
Mr. Hammarskjold and the ‘Casablanca Powers’ 
have pressed for such a solution for at least two 
months. 

Active U.S. backing for this resolution is a highly 
encouraging development. Its reception in Europe 
has been qualified and lukewarm, not least in 
‘Britain. This is to be deplored, for the difficulties 
of interpreting its provisions will make it essential 
that Mr. Hammarskjold is not once again be- 
devilled by the Security Council’s inability to give 
him a firm mandate. To blame Mr. Hammarskjold 
for the Congo tragedy, as the Russians are doing, 
is a dishonest attempt to evade the responsibilities 
of the Security Council. His own clear vision has 
been frustrated for too long by cold war machina- 
tions by East and West alike. 

MARGARET ROBERTS. 


Correction 
On page 1 of last month’s VENTURE the 


Comment entitled CASABLANCA ‘SUM- 
MIT’ stated that the Casablanca conference 
was held from Deaember 3rd—7th. It should 
of course have read January 3rd to 7th. 


or 


COI 


WE will be publishing from time to time a new 
feature ‘Commonwealth Opinion, based on 
colonial and Commonwealth newspapers and 
material available to us through our friends overseas, 

Already the problem of overt colonialism is on 
its way out. But what of the new political trends 
in the younger members of the Commonwealth? 
What is ‘centralised democracy’? What is the 
significance of the development of one-party states? 
Is the rule of law a relic of the colonial past? What 
is ‘neo-colonialism’? What does socialism mean 
in Ghana or India, Kenya or the West Indies? And 
‘positive neutralism’? And so on... . 

In addition to our normal comments and articles, 
we hope that this feature may contribute to the 
understanding of these questions, by making known 
the uninterpreted views of those who have to solve 
them. We do not necessarily agree with them. 

This month we publish extracts from the speeches 
of prominent Africans, all of them concerned, from 
different angles, with the related problems of one- 
party government and the rule of law. 


x 


Rule of Law Conference: Lagos, January-1 


In a paper presented to the conference Dr. T. O. 
Elias, Nigerian Federal Minister of Justice and 
Attorney General, said that there had been two 
post-independence developments in British and ex- 
British territories in Africa. The first had been 
the introduction of written constitutions of which 
Nigeria’s was a notable example. She had since 
been copied by Kenya, Uganda, Tanganyika, 
Nyasaland, Sierra Leone and the British West Indies 
Federation. The second development concerned the 
great debate as to whether the newly independent 
African states and those about to follow them must 
pass through a period of political absolutism as a 
condition of achieving liberal democracy when all 
the fissiparous tendencies of tribalism had dis- 
appeared. 

Dr. Elias said that there was something to be 
said for the case against what he called ‘the all 
too frequent phenomen of sectional self-assertive- 
ness among the polythenic communities’ in the 
countries of Africa and Asia to-day. Where many 
of them were in doubt, he said, was the extent to 
which highly restrictive measures might legitimately 
be taken to repress incipient revolt or resentment 
that was animated by sentiments of separate group 
identities. 

“The need for government security must, if 
pursued in too single-minded a manner’, said Dr. 
Elias, ‘lead to a situation where personal liberty 
could be overlooked or even jettisoned ’. 

Mr. R. A. Fani-Kayodi, Q.C., another Nigerian 
lawyer, told the conference that in its study of 
thie rule of law there should be no distinction be- 
tween the independent and dependent territories. 


(WEALTH OPINION .... 


Mr. Kayodi said that it was immaterial to argue 
that an act passed by a legislative body under a 
constitution approved by the people should not 
come under question. ‘There is no dictator who 
does not act under a constitution’. The question, 
Mr. Kayodi pointed out, was whether the Preven- 
tive Detention Act passed by the government of 
Ghana should come under the discussion of the 
rule of law at the conference. 

The Ghana Minister of Information, Mr. Kwaku 
Boateng, said that the question of the extent, if 
any, to which the organ of the executive ‘has 
power to make rules or regulations having legal 
effect without express constitutional or legislative 
authority ’ should not apply to the republic of Ghana 
because Ghana had a Presidential Constitution, 
tested and approved in a national referendum and 
satisfying the aspirations of the Ghanaian people 
‘in a way they want it’. Mr. Boateng said that a 
constitution imposed on a people by the departing 
imperialists could not meet the aspirations of the 
people, and that Ghana tried her first constitution 
and was working on the experience gained in that 
trial. 

On the question of the Preventive Detention Act 
as it operates in Ghana, Mr. Boateng said that 
contrary to the suggestion made by a Nigerian dele- 
gate to the conference, the Government of Ghana 
did not enact that Act as a result of fear. It was 
an act of a Government whose duty was to main- 
tain law and order in a democratic society. 

After extensive discussion it was generally agreed 
in principle that except in case of very grave offences 
Courts and Magistrates should, and usually do, 
have at least discretionary power to permit an 
accused person to be or remain provisionally free, 
pending trial. This should be a judicial function 
which should not be subject to executive control, 
although the Court should hear the views and repre- 
sentations of the executive. 


Ghana: Office of President.” 

Speaking in a series of lectures organised by the 
Department of Extra-Mural Studies of the Univer- 
sity College of Ghana, the Secretary to the Presi- 
dent, Mr. A. L. Adu said that Ghana, as a Republic, 
was in the initial stages of the exercise of Presi- 
dential authority, and it would take some time for 
conventions surrounding it to evolve. 

Mr. Adu said that any revolutionary process 
should take place against the background of the 
experience of the government and the people. The 
evolution should be ‘a natural one within the 
Ghanaian setting’. It was with this in view that 
the fathers of the Constitution defined the office of 
the President to fit in with the historical experience 
of the people of Ghana. He said that although the 
President of Ghana was vested with executive 
authority, he was not in the constitutional sense in 
the same position as the President of the United 
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States. The Ghana President was closely linked with 
Parliament and with the party commanding a 
majority there. The executive power was conferred 
on the President of Ghana, and in the exercise of 
this function he was expected, except as might be 
provided by law, to act in his own discretion and 
was not bound to follow the advice tendered to 
him by any person. 

“Ultimately, therefore, the responsibility of the 
government of the country rests entirely with the 
President’, said Mr. Adu. ‘He is guided by what 
he conceives to be in the national interest and the 
will of the people. He must consider, in all his 
acts of state that his ultimate responsibility is to the 
whole people and not just a faction of the people. 
To this extent, therefore, the President stands above 
party and factional interests’. 

This position, he said, imposed tremendous 
responsibilities on the President and was one which 
could not be taken lightly. It was not, however, an 
arbitrary authority, since the President had to act 
within the constitution, in accordance with the laws 
of the state and also in accordance with constitu- 
tional conventions, which, if they did not exist at 
present because the office was so recent, would 
nevertheless surely emerge at the pattern of Pre- 
sidential authority developed. There was, in addi- 
tion, the President’s position in relation to his own 
political party and to the National Assembly which 
provided the framework within which his powers 
had to be exercised. 


Mr. Nyerere: Freedom and Unity.? 

“1960 has been Tanganyika’s year. We have. 
closed one chapter of our history of pure and un- 
diluted colonialism and opened a new chapter of 
freedom. The explanation of our achievement is the 
one word “unity”. In Tanganyika and in other 
countries where there has been unity there has been 
success; where there has been no unity there has 
been frustration and chaos. 

“From the very inception of the nationalist move- 
ment the people of Tanganyika decided to unite 
for the one aim of achieving their independence. 
Unity in itself is not necessarily good. The unity 
of robbers is not good. Our unity is commendable 
because it is unity for the good purpose of achiev- 
ing our freedom from colonial rule and building a 
society where man shall freely co-operate with men 
for the good of man. 

‘Some people tell us that the kind of unity we 
see in Tanganyika is dangerous. They say it is the 
opposite of democracy. In a true democracy, they 
tell us, the people must be divided into at least 
two camps. If they have nothing to quarrel about 
they must invent quarrels for the sake of preserving 
democracy. . . . Our people will continue to ignore 
these advocates of chaos’. 

Mr. Nyerere added that so long as the freedom 
of political association is preserved, the absence of 
an opposition party was no threat to democracy. 
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South Africa and the Commonwealth 


We publish below the main intelligent arguments for and against South Africa’s 


re-admission to the Commonwealth: 


The former is taken from speeches by Dr. Z. J. 


de Beer of the South African Progressive Party ; the latter from speeches by Mr. Alan 
Paton of the South African Liberal Party. Both Parties aim at the introduction of a 
non-racial franchise in South Africa, though the Progressives propose voting qualifica- 


tions which would limit the non-white electorate for some time to come. 


Thus the 


Progressives may be described as the most liberal South African group to advocate 
South Africa’s continued Commonwealth membership. 


For re-admission 


(1) As far as can be reliably ascertained the 
majority of South Africans wish to remain inside 
the Commonwealth. All white Opposition parties 
except the small Liberal Party, have pledged them- 
selves to it. All but the extremists in the governing 
Nationalist Party constantly emphasise that they 
would likie the republic to remain in the Common- 
wealth and the referendum campaign was fought 
on that basis. The non-whites were not permitted 
to vote in the referendum, so their views on the 
matter have not been tested. Nevertheless, Dr. de 
Beer is of the opinion that the vast majority of 
non-whites. if asked, would express the hope of 
continued Commonwealth membership. He feels 
that it would be illogical and unfair to South 
Africa’s 12m. non-whites to exclude them from the 
Commonwealth as a result of a decision in a referen- 
dum in which they were not even consulted. 

(2) If South Africa were to nemain in the asso- 
ciation the government would be within reach of 
influence and persuasion which could be exercised 
through normal Commonwealth contacts. It would 
also allow the continuation of friendly contact 
between individuals in the association which is an 
invaluable force in giving the white electorate a 
wider perspective on their problems. The cessation 
of membership will strengthen the forces of reaction 
in South Africa. It will be much more difficult to 
persuade white South Africans to give up their 
privileged position if they cannot be constantly 
reminded that they will be in such policies supported 
by the rest of the association. 

(3) The fact that other countries have been 
allowed to retain membership after becoming repub- 
lics shows that if South Africa is excluded it will 
be because of objections to her internal policies. 
Her new republican status would be simply the 
disingenuous excuse for taking such a step. To 
exclude any member of the Commonwealth on the 
ground of the (temporary) internal policies of one 
government is a dangerous precedent; and could 
lead in the future to the demand for other exclu- 
sions on similar political grounds. 


(4) If South Africa leaves the Commonwealth, 
interest in her affairs in other Commonwealth 
countries is likely to decline. This would give those 
fighting against the government the feeling of hav- 
ing been deserted by their friends abroad. 


Against Re-admission 


(1) All the political organisations representing 
non-whites in South Africa have called for South 
Africa’s exclusion from the Commonwealth. They 
are represented in Britain and elsewhere by the 
South African United Front, now actively canvass- 
ing Commonwealth Prime Ministers to this end. 
Mr. Paton does not believe that any politically 
conscious Africans in South Africa would dispute 
this call by their leaders. 

(2) During the past 12 years South African liberals 
and non-whites have lost any illusions they might 
have had about the advantages of Commonwealth 
membership to them. They deny either the past 
existence or the future possibility of its moderating 
the present government’s policies; and in any case 
they maintain that apartheid ‘modified’ is hardly 
an improvement upon the present situation. They 
counter the argument that South Africa’s exclusion 
could harden Nationalist hearts with the argument 
that the Commonwealth has in no way had any 
influence to the contrary in the 12 years. 

(3) The Union’s past membership of the Common- 
wealth has, if anything, strengthened the govern- 
ment’s confidence in pursuing apartheid, by provid- 
ing it with a bulwark against the full force of 
international condemnation. This is reflected, for 
instance, in the tendency for some ‘ white’ mem- 
bers of the Commonwealth to give their tacit sup- 
port to South Africa at the United Nations, 
particularly on the issue of South-West Africa. 
The only way the outside world can help the South 
African struggle is by isolating her completely ; and 
thus forcing the white electorate to feel the full 
effects of government policy. 


(4) Commonwealth unity has no real meaning 
while South Africa remains a member. Unity im- 
plies an acceptance of fundamental values and in 
particular the principle of non-discrimination on 
racial grounds. Already the association is in danger 
of appearing to condone South Africa’s policies. 
The re-admission of South Africa could only re- 
inforce this image. It is too important a force for 
world peace to be sacrificed to a specious unity with 
South Africa—even if that would help the Union 
itself. If Britain were to lead the Commonwealth 
in pressing for South Africa’s unconditional re- 
admission, she stands in severe danger of threaten- 
ing the future constructiveness of the association. 


EVENTS OF THE MONTH 


January 14—February 15 


U.S. West Indies Bases 

The new agreement between the U.S., Britain 
and the West Indies Federation was signed on 
February 10 in Port of Spain, Trinidad. It was 
attended, in addition to the principal signatories, 


by each of the territories in which the U.S. has: 


bases. 


Northern Rhodesia 

The African Trade Union movement has been 
taken over by supporters of Mr. Kaunda’s United 
National Independence Party. As a result the N. 
Rhodesian T.U.C., formerly led by Mr. Laurence 
Katilungu of the African National Congress, and 
the reformed T.U.C., which broke away under 
UNIP leadership a year ago, are to be reunited 
under the title N.R. United African T.U.C. 


Ghana 

The plea of Habeas Corpus sought by 13 Ghana- 
ians imprisoned under the Preventive Detention Act 
failed on February 1, when Mr. Justice Bossman 
declared that the Habeas Corpus Act of 1816 is not 
in force in Ghana. 

On December 29 the Secretary of the National 
Co-operative Council said that in future all profits 
made by co-operative societies will be used on 
development projects instead of being shared among 
individual members. 


South Africa 

The report of the Sharpeville Inquiry, tabled in 
Parliament on January 23, contains no findings or 
conclusions. It simply relates the events of the 
tragedy. The report of the Langa Inquiry criticises 
the Pan African Congress for recklessness in bring- 
ing a crowd of Africans in confrontation with the 
police, and the police for ‘indiscipline in certain 
directions ’. 

Mr. Hammerskjold, U.N. Secretary-General, 
visited South Africa for the Security Council early 
in January. ‘No mutually acceptable arrangement 
has been found’, he said on his departure. He will 
report to the U.N. in March. The Union Govern- 
ment has invited him to pay another visit later. 

The Government has dropped the Publication and 
Entertainments Bill which proposed an_ official 
censorship of publications, without recourse to the 
courts. 

Cyprus 

The House of Representatives have voted by 41 
votes to 9 to apply to join the Commonwealth for 
a trial period of five years, after which membership 
will be reconsidered. 

Angola 

African unrest exploded into violence on Febru- 
ary 4-6. Portugal sent paratroopers and imposed 
a ban on news reporting. Four journalists have been 
expelled. The number of dead is not reliably known. 


Dominica 

In general elections on January 7 the Labour 
Party won seven out of eleven seats. The new Chief 
Minister is Mr. E. O. Le Blanc. 


Kenya 

At the beginning of February Mr. Oginga Odinga, 
Vice-President of the Kenya African National 
Union, was suspended by the President, Mr. 
Gichuru, from his post. On February 11 the Execu- 
tive of the Party decided that the suspension was 
unconstitutional, and that Messrs. Odinga, Gichuru 
and Mboya should ‘do their jobs more conscien- 
tiously’. The three-day strike proposed by Mr. 
Mboya in support of the campaign to release 
Kenyatta was called off because many unions re- 
fused to obey the call. 

Six non-white children entered two formerly 
European schools in Nairobi on January 21. It is 
the first time European secondary schools have 
admitted non-white pupils. 


Nyasaland 

Mr. Henry Chipembere, Malawi’s Treasurer- 
General, was sentenced to three years imprisonment 
for uttering seditious words and proposing violence 
at meetings held on November 28 and December 3 
last year. 


French Africa 

A customs union and an inter-State economic 
secretariat are among the principal proposals which 
emerged from meetings in Dakar between finance 
and economic development Ministers from the 12 
independent African states which have formed the 
so-called Brazzaville Group. They are Senegal, 
Mauritania, Ivory Coast, Upper Volta, Niger, 
Dahomey, the Cameroun Republic, Madagascar, 
and the four states of former French Equatorial 
Africa. 


East Africa 

A private conference of the Pan African Freedom 
Movement for East and Central Africa was held in 
Nairobi from January 13. It was attended by 
Messrs. Nyerere (Tanganyika), Mboya (Kenya), 
Kaunda (N. Rhodesia) and Nkomo (S. Rhodesia). 
They agreed that the formation of an East African 
Federation was essential. 


Cameroons 

In the Southern Cameroons plebiscite voters 
decided by a seven-to-three majority to join the 
Cameroun Republic rather than Nigeria. In the 
same plebiscite on February 12 the Northern 
Cameroons decided to join Nigeria by a two-thirds 
majority. 


Publications 

Report of the Committee on Legal Education for 
African Students. (Cmnd. 1255, H.M.S.O., 1s. 6d.) 

Report of the Economic and Fiscal Commission on 
the East African High Commission (Cmnd. 1279, 
H.M.S.O., 5s.) 

Report of the Commission on the Public Services 
of East African Territories and the High Com- 
mission. (Crown Agents.) 

Higher Technical Education in the U.K. Depen- 
dencies. (R.4602, C.O.I.) : 
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Parliament and the Commonwealth 


Secondary Education for Africa. Mr. Swingler 
asked the Secretary of State for the Colonies what 
percentage of African children at present receive 
secondary education, and how many new secondary 
schools are currently under construction, in each 
colonial territory in Africa. Mr. Macleod replied 
that the figures for secondary education in Northern 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland were 1 per cent. and 0.6 
per cent. respectively (correcting a previous state- 
ment, see VENTURE, January, 1961):— 

Kenya: 17 new schools which, together with additions 
to four existing schoois, will provide 1,360 addi- 
tional places. 

Uganda: One new school which, with nine existing 
schools being completed or expanded, will provide 
300 additional places. 

Tanganyika: 13 new schools which, together with addi- 
tions to 16 existing schools, will provide 1,077 
additional places. 

Zanzibar: None. 

Sierra Leone: 10 new schools, which, together with 
additions to 10 existing schools, will provide 2,800 
additional places. 

Gambia: One new school which will provide 163 new 
places, in addition to accommodating the 273 pupils 
at present housed in temporary buildings to be 
replaced by the new school. 

Northern Rhodesia: 19 schools being built or extended, 
which will provide 2,610 additional places. 

Nyasaland: One new school which, together with addi- 
tions to five existing schools, will psovide 300 addi- 
tional places. 

Note: The figures above relate to schools, providing a 
secondary course beginning after eight years of 
primary education and leading at the end of the 
fourth year of the course to an examination which 
is either a General Certificate of Education at 


Ordinary Level or one of similar standard. 
(Feb. 7th.) 
Election Proposals in Sierra Leone. Mr. Mar- 


quand asked the Colonial Secretary what further 
representations he had received from Opposition 
parties in Sierra Leone concerning the desirability 
of holding elections in that country before it 
attained independence. Mr. Macleod said that he 
had received telegrams from Mr. Wallace Johnson 
and a copy of a resolution passed by a meeting of 
the All Peoples Congress on ist January in support 
of the holding of a general election before inde- 
pendence. Mr. Marquand then stated that when 
he was in Sierra Leone recently a great deal of 
propaganda was going on to the effect that if there 
were no elections before independence the present 
Government in Sierra Leone would see that there 
were no elections afterwards, but he had found little 
or no foundation for that propaganda. Did the 
Minister share these impressions. Mr. Macleod 
replied that he could not give an undertaking that 
general elections would be held after independence ; 
but he had no reason whatever to doubt that general 
elections would be held. The agreement not to hold 
them before independence was part of the Lancaster 
House agreement, and there was only one dissentiant 
from it. (Feb. 7th.) 
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Gambia Strike. At the request of Mr. McLaren 
the Colonial Secretary stated that a claim for 
an increase of 4s. 6d. a day in the basic pay 
of daily-rated workers was presented in the 
joint industrial councils on January 14. The 
Gambia Workers Union demanded an immediate 
settlement and from January 21 until the 27th a 
widespread strike of daily-paid labour had taken 
place. Return to work followed an informal agree- 
ment by the commercial firms to grant a wage in- 
crease of 8d. a day. This had since been agreed 
by the joint industrial councils affecting commercial 
and government labour. The situation was now 
calm. Mr. Macleod added in reply to supplement- 
ary questions that he had recently seen the Governor 
and Ministers from the Gambia, but economic help 
did not remove the fundamental difficulty of what— 
looked at geographically—was an anomaly on the 
West Coast of Africa and a very difficult problem 
to solve. (Feb. 7.) 


Colonial Development Corporation Investments. 
Replying to a question by Mr. Tilney, Mr. Macleod 
said that under the terms of its statute, the Colonial 
Development Corporation might not invest in new 
projects in territories which became independent ; 
but, whether or not a territory which had become 
independent remained within the Commonwealth, 
the Colonial Development Corporation might com- 
plete investments approved before independence. 
Mr. Tilney then asked whether there was an escape 
clause in the agreement with the Cameroon Develop- 
ment Corporation, as it must have been known that 
a vote would be taken. He expressed surprise that 
we should help what may be a foreign country and 
deny the C.D.C. operations in a Commonwealth 
territory. Mr. Macleod replied that it was a diffi- 
cult problem but the C.D.C. had to operate com- 
mercially and it would certainly face very heavy 
losses indeed if it had to withdraw from projects 
owing to political change in a territory. He wished 
for notice of the question whether there was an 
escape clause in the C.D.C. agreement. (Feb. 7th.) 


University College, Tanganyika. Mr. Skeffington 
asked what monies were available from the liquida- 
tion of German assets in Tanganyika for the de- 
velopment of an inter-territorial university in the 
territory. Replying for the Colonial Secretary, Mr. 
H. Fraser said that the Tanganyika Higher Educa- 
tion Trust Fund, which was almost entirely derived 
from the proceeds of the sale of ex-enemy property, 
was at present valued at approximately £800,000. 
He understood that the interest on this sum was 
already hypothecated for other purposes connected 
with higher education, but the’ trustees of the Fund 
had agreed to bear the cost of appointing a con- 
sultant to plan the site of the proposed University 
College and, subject to the submission of specific 
proposals, to finance the purchase of the site itself. 
(Jan. 31.) 


Guide to Books 


Tchekedi Khama 
By Mary Benson. (Faber, 30s.) 


This is the life story of a great man of Africa. 
It is told with enormous feeling by Mary Benson, 
who shared many of Tchekedi Khama’s most 
dramatic achievements. Dramatic they were, 
though few were known outside Bechuanaland, 
where he reigned as Regent during the minority of 
his nephew, Seretse, heir to the Paramount Chief- 
taincy of the Bamangwato tribe. Only two incidents 
in his life hit the headlines, and brought his large, 
though poor and undeveloped, country into hazy 
focus. The first was his (here hilariously described) 
abortive trial for inflicting corporal punishment on 
a white man for assaulting a member of his tribe; 
the second was his dramatic struggle with Seretse, 
and later the Colonial Office, over Seretse’s marriage 
to his white wife, Ruth. 

Those stories are well known. But they were only 
a small part of a life dedicated to the advance of 
the Bamangwato tribe. Second son of the great 
Christian convert, King Khama, Tshekedi inherited 
much of his father’s stern puritanical drive for the 
social and economic improvement of his tribe; but 
his moral strength was tempered with a rueful sense 
of humour (here beautifully illustrated) and a per- 
sonal humility and tolerance induced perhaps by 
admiration and awe for his high-principled father. 
Much of his story concerns the tragic frustration of 
his contact with officials, whose unimaginative 
assumptions about the role of African chiefs have 
to be experienced to be believed. If the book does 
no more than point to the almost superhuman 
patience required by intelligent Africans dealing 
with the usually well-meaning but hopelessly rigid 
Colonial Service hierarchy, Miss Benson’s labours 
will have been rewarded. 

But it does far more than this. Tshekedi’s was 
an exciting life, and Miss Benson conveys the ex- 
citement with a light and lively touch. The approach 
is essentially a woman’s; the best parts of the story 
are those in which she was personally involved. The 
telling of his death is one of the most moving bio- 
graphical passages T have ever read. pag 


Kwame Nkrumah and the Future of Africa. 
By John Phillips (Faber, 25s.) 


This is the kind of book that tends to give 
credence to the belief in some quarters that scien- 
tists and technologists do not really understand 
politics. Certainly the distinguished agriculturist 
who wrote this book appears not to understand 
African politics, despite his long and doubtless 
devoted service in the African continent. There 
is first the extraordinary, not to say grotesque, com- 
parison between Nkrumah and Smuts and the 
attempt to dress up the former as something of a 
philosopher and the latter as something of an 
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enlightened liberal. Then there is the attempt to 
excuse the dismantling of Ghana’s constitutional 
safeguards by comically irrelevant reference to the 
theory of the supremacy of Parliament. Finally, 
there is the rather plaintively expressed hope that 
the Verwoerd Government might ‘still prove its 
capacity to inspire both the Afrikaners and other 
white South Africans to support a policy of 
appropriate (my italics) political representation of 
the Bantu’. It would be far better for Professor 
Phillips to stick to ecology and agrictulture in which 
at least he is an expert, and to leave politics alone. 


However, despite its naivete, the book is not 
without merit. There are some chapters which, 
comprising together a kind of compendium of emer- 
gent territories, include admirable short summaries 
of the economic potentialiues and present constitu- 
tional situations in such unfamiliar places as 
Chad, in the French African Community, Gabon, 
and Oubongui Chari (now the Central African 
Republic); though much of this information is 
necessarily dating with the rapid turnover of events 


Moreover, although the author is a South African, 
he is clearly scornful of the racial mythology that 
obsesses so many of nis fellow countrymen, and, 
in his personal dealings, he appears to be more 
liberal than most of them. His descriptions of 
Kwame Nkrumah as a person are vivid, sensitive 
and obviously sincere. In addition, at the end of 
the book there is a very useful chapter on economic 
development, a subject in which, he correctly 
observes, Nkrumah is very interested; although 
rather surprisingly in view of his qualifications, he 
does not expand on this theme as much as one 
might have expected. 


In fact it is only when the author deals with 
politics that he is hopelessly at sea. The book is 
full of rather querulous references to outside critics 
of South Africa and the Central African Federa- 
tion. The author enumerates a formidable list of 
these. They include, of course, the Labour Party, 
the Liberal Party and the Church—but the signific- 
ance of the range and variety of these critics never 
for one moment dawns upon him. For a man, of 
his knowledge and experience to be able in one 
place to refer to Nkrumah’s self-appointed role as 
a liberator of the remaining dependent territories, 
and in another to express hope for a practical solu- 
tion in South Africa within the framework of the 
existing system, must dismay even those of us who 
have been case-hardened from past experience of 
the blindness of Europeans in Africa. It may be 
that this attitude stems from a misguided attempt 
at impartiality. If that is so, Professor Phillips had 
better make up his mind which side he is on very 


- quickly—for the grim and bloody day of reckoning 


in South Africa cannot be far off. 
J. M. H. LEE 
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The British West Indies— The Search for Self- 
Government. 
By Morley Ayearst (Allen and Unwin, 25s.) 

Professor Morley Ayearst’s book is the result of 
immense application and carefully compiled evid- 
ence. The writer has achieved much in 242 pages. 
His work will serve not only as a source of infor- 
mation to West Indians and those closely interested 
in the British Caribbean but also as a text book 
for political economists and administrators in the 
British Overseas Service. 

Professor Ayearst has made a long and personal 
study of the West Indies, British Guiana and British 
Honduras. His conclusion suggests that he is 
searching for a West Indian ‘ awareness’ which will 
lead to national independence. His concern, how- 
ever, is not always with West Indian sentiment and 
thought. At times the emphasis tends to represent 
the views of the officials. For example, full admis- 
sion is given to the success of Sir Hugh Foot’s 
‘positive policy’ in the growth of self-government 
in Jamaica, but there is less direct credit for the 
island’s’ political leaders. Whereas the failure of 
the not dissimilar policy is fully attributed to the 
politicians in British Guiana. There are however 
slight differences in historical interpretations. 

The reader will learn many facts about the all- 
important claim of racial tolerance achieved in the 
West Indies. The writer has analysed with great 
care the origins, occupations and the affiliations of 
the minority groups within the social, economic and 
political structure of the West Indies. 

_ Professor Ayearst writes: —‘ Political communal- 
ism can be a serious obstacle to the successful 
operation of parliamentary democracy. . . Fortun- 
ately the West Indies has no communal problem of 
this magnitude’. He further summarises the rela- 
tionship of the East Indian in the West Indies—a 
distinction necessary as a result of the misnomer 
attributed to Columbus! ‘It may safely be assumed 
that slowly but surely the East Indians will be 
assimilated in the general West Indian community 
in all important social and political aspects ’. 

' The essential investigations, however, are recorded 
in the chapters dealing with constitutional and 
political developments in the Caribbean territories 
and the examination of the political leadership. 

‘The author succeeds in introducing the lesser 
known figures as well as the famous fighters for 


self-government. Professor Ayearst avoids the 
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error of advance conclusions. He confines himself 
to this comment. ‘It is much too soon to evaluate 
the federal system of the West Indies or to be 
certain of its effects upon the political economy and 
social life of the area’. K. A. 


The Vision Splendid : the Future of a Central African 
Federation. 
By C. E. Lucas Phillips (Heineman, 25s.) 
lf it were not quite so comically naive, this book 
would be a rather nasty piece of work. Brigadier 
Lucas Phillips trots out all the illogical and intui- 
tive cliches of Rhodesian Europeans about the 
‘native’ with the freshness of one unaccustomed 
to the derision with which they must be met in the 
civilised world. Eulogies about the ‘real native— 
the man in the bush’ mingle curiously with dark 
warnings about the savagery of tribal custom, the 
barbarism of unenlightened, un-westernised ‘ natives ’ 
Brigadier Phillips apparently fails to notice the 


contradictions in this kind of complacent unscientific 


twaddle. 

He falls prey also to the naive notion that the 
troubles of the Federation are due to the recent 
introduction of ‘ politics’ into the body politic! By 
this he means African demands for an effective 
voice in their own government. Political action on 
the part of Europeans to ensure that these demands 
are not met fall, according to Brigadier Phillips, 
outside the definition of ‘politics’, For he 
describes the ‘European’ in the same unscientific 
and pseudo-sentimental terms as the ‘native’, 
ascribing to the former all the qualities of upright, 
open, hard-working honesty which he finds so sadly 
lacking in the ‘ native’. 

Brigadier Phillips is also the author of such well- 
known war adventures as ‘ Cockleshell Heroes’ and 
‘The Greatest Raid of All’. He should stick to 
these if he wishes to keep his reputation. 


Housing and Town and Country Planning in the 
United Kingdom Dependencies. (Central Office of 
Information.) One of the C.O.I.’s series on the 
Dependencies, this is a useful publication with a 
specialist approach. U.K. interest in town and 
country planning in the Colonies is mainly limited 
to the period since the war, and its growth and 
incidence is here explained. 
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